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the mind proves the reality of a corresponding object,
derives all its plausibility from the belief already in
our minds that we were made by a benignant Being
who would not have implanted in us a groundless
belief, or a want which he did not afford us the
means of satisfying; and is therefore a palpable
petitio prmcipii if adduced as an argument to support
the very belief which it presupposes.

At the same time, it must be admitted that all
a priori systems whether in philosophy or religion, do,
in some sense profess to be founded on experience,
since though they affirm the possibility of arriving at
truths which transcend experience, they yet make the
. facts of experience their starting point (as what other
starting point is possible ?). They are entitled to
consideration in so far as it can be shown that experi-
ence gives any countenance either to them or to their
method of inquiry. Professedly a priori arguments are
not unfrequently of a mixed nature, partaking in some
degree of the d posteriori character, and may often be said
to be a posteriori arguments in disguise; the a priori
considerations acting chiefly in the way of making
some particular a posteriori argument tell for more
than its worth. This is emphatically true of the
argument for Theism which I shall first examine, the
necessity of a First Cause. For this has in truth a
wide basis of experience in the universality of the re-
lation of Cause and Effect among the phenomena of